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pencil across some lines, so as to get a thicker and 
clearer syrup. We love to have articles as full of 
ideas as an egg is of meat, and not like a cat-fish— 
all heads and horns. The best compliment we ever 


44\ NE MORE number of the Onto CuLtivaTOR, received in our editorial life, was from Mr. Brown, 


“J closes up the work for this year. Our sub- Editor of the Paris, Ky., Citizen, in which he said 
scription was so liberal for this volume, that it that the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator knew what to 
has kept us fully employed and left but little time for leave out, as well as what to put in his paper. It 
anything else than to write up and distribute the sev-|is a great deal harder sometimes to leave out, than 
eral issues of our paper, so that they might start for to put in; for some people are sensitive, and if you 
their destination promptly on time. We make it our don’t think favorably of their pets, there is an end of 
especial business to see to the putting up of every ‘their “ patronage.” We like to retain the good will 
semi-monthly mail, and use every precaution to avoid of all, but there are some people who set the price 
the least mistakes which may prevent any subscriber of their favor above what we can afford, so we never 
from receiving his paper regularly and promptly. It hitch together very well. No person can edit a 
is a great accomplishment to go over so many names paper successfully for any length of time, unless he 
in writing each one upon his paper, without missing. makes it his pet, and watches over it like a mother ; 
some; for instance, daughter Jennie, who has this, and such an Editor has for his guidance a hundred 
year presided over the mail books, and is a very care-| reasons, satisfactory to himself, and which outsiders 
ful writer, can usually write off five thousand names | cannot understand, and have no right to question. 
in a day and arrange the packages for being envel-| The friends of the Ouro Cuxtivator, by their 
oped. It would be very rare for any one to go over | generous and constant support, have relieved us from 
names at that rate, with one eye on the mail book,’ all anxiety as to the pecuniary reward of our labors, 
and the other on the papers, and not miss a name once #0 that we have only to go ahead and do our duty, 
in a while, but such omissions are remarkably few,| with no fears of ever being left to go hungry ; and 





and when they do occur we need only to be informed 
of the fact, to supply all omissions. 

Our subscribers are generally very considerate, but. 
sometimes we get word from a crabbed customer, who 
has neither good manners or good sense; but such 
things cannot ruffle our feathers, for we only smile 
with as little of contempt as possible, and slide the 
letter into the grate. 

We take this opportunity to return our most grate- 
ful acknowledgments to those many kind friends— 
gentlemen and ladies—who have written articles for 
publication. We never had so much cause for grati-, 
tude for such favors as this year. Of course we have 
received a great deal that has not been published, 
but we appreciate the kindness of the writers just as 
much for all that. Sometimes we had more on a 
single topic than was desirable, and some were laid 
by. Sometimes we had excellent letters about crops 
and prospects, that we could not find room for until 
they were out of season. Sometimes our good 
friends use a great deal too many words in their, 
compositions, and we boil them down by running our’ 


since we do our own work, and never fool away our 
money, we are able to keep the Cuntivator right 
side up, all the time. 

Now we are coming to the close of the year, and 
we would like to just take each subscriber by the 
hand, and ask them whether they have got their 
money’s worth out of the Cultivator this year. We 
believe most of them have done better than that, 
and all might have done so if they would. We have 
many friends whose words of kindness thrill us like 
the sound of a trumpet, and there are some who do 
not like us very well. But we rather think there 
are few of our present readers, who will not con- 
clude that they can’t afford to do without the good 
old Ohio Cultivator for next year, and so about 
Christmas or New Years we shall see their names 
on the lists that will come rolling in upon us like 
the waves which chase each other up a sand beach, 
and break in silver music on the shore. We are 
ready to welcome all our old friends, and as many 
new ones as they can bring with them, and then we 
will all have a good time together in 1860. 
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Management of Manures, 


As Discussed at the Cincinnati Hort. Society. 


Dr. J. A Warder observed that to benefit grow- 
ing crops, electricity and heat were the chief stim- 
ulants, and the mode of application would depend 
very much upon the kind of crops cultivated. 
Some crops would require immediate effects from 
the manures, others more gradual. For dry soils 
he would advise the fertilizing matters to be ap- 
plied green ; clay soils, absorbing the ammonia and 
varbonie acid best in a crude state, because they 
would be ready for plants as they were wanted. 
Rotten manures are chiefly humus—hauled in piles 
to ferment; manures, when applied fresh, undergo 
slow decomposition. As to concentrated manures 
—or so sold—we do not think much of them here. 
For potatoes, he would recommend unfermented 
manure on land plowed in fall, accumulated in 
winter and applied in spring, also, the same for 
corn. ‘To compost manures, however, he consid- 
ered the most judicious method: mingle the soil 
from the woods, muck or sods with the droppings 
of cattle, horses, hogs, ete. Have a sink or well 
to save the wastings, with a pump attached to 
bring the water back, to sprinkle on land from a 
barrel or a cart. A chain pump is a simple ma- 
chine for the purpose. Spread over your pile, to 
arrest the ammoniacal gases, sulphate of iron or 
copperas, zypsum, ete. Fall is the most conveni- 
ent season for application. 

Mr. R. Buchanan applies his manures at all 
times in the year, but he considered fall the best, 
in the garden chiefly in the spring. He has near 
his barn, or stable, a large basin about six feet 
deep—his stiff clay subsoil holds the water—in it 
he throws all his stable matters and all trash col- 
lected everywhere is mixed with earth, sods, ete.; 
by spring it is rotted and fit to spread. He finds 
this a great treasure to him, and very much helps 
clay lands, especially fruit trees and grapes, ete. ; 


to the grapes applied the second or third year of 


their growth, the best time he could not designate ; 
he manures at all seasons except mid-summer. 
He makes a furrow on each side of his grapevines 
in the middle of the row, or nearly, on each side, 
and then covers it over; around apple trees he 
spreads the manure about five or six yards, ac- 
cording to the size of the tree, say two or three 
barrow loads—this is done in the fall generally to 
save spring work. 

Mr. Mottier confirmed what had been advanced 
by the above speakers. For loose soils he would 
apply compost manure, for clays, fresh materials. 
He spreads manures sometimes on the surface; a 
large heap of manure without other matters mixed, 
loses much of its valuable properties. It is much 
better to apply alternate layers of earth, sods, ete., 
say two-thirds clay and soil earth with the heap, 
let it lie on level ground. He was most in favor 
of fresh or long manure; last year he obtained 
excellent crops on poor land, on which was spread 
green manure and plowed in. 

Dr. Mosher applied his manures at all seasons. 
It never came amiss. He approved of surface 
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manuring in the fall and plowed in the spring 
He thought this better than turning them in im- 
mediately after spreading. His land was clay- 
loam, and not so tenacious as some clay soils on 
his side of the river. 

Mr. D. B. Pierson said he had been preparing 
his manures for the two last years. He had found 
the fall the best time on loosely lightened-up soil. 
Che winter rains filter down the fertilizing prop- 
erties. He had composted one hundred loads late- 
Ile had a six-inch pipe from his barn running 
to near the bottom of his manure bed. He mixed 
layers of sods and manure alternately. Its capil- 
lary attraction draws the liquid up from the bot- 
tom. The sods become thoroughly decayed and 
the materials compressed and in a fine condition 
to be mixed. Nature carries on continually a 
manuring process. It maintains itself in many in- 
stances. Animals are provided with tubes for 
their food to be distributed for the blood, bones, 
muscles, ete., to sustain life. Trees and plants are 
furnished with analagous vehicles, self-sustaining 
their roots, their stomachs—external with them, 
internal in animals. The small rootlets are so 
many mouths seeking nourishment, imperceptible 
to the eye. They take up the food for the branch- 
es and leaves, and it returns down under the bark. 
The leaves that fall furnish a renewal of food ; 
this is always taking place. Land thus treated 
becomes richer and richer, but cultivated land 
without some such supplies continually becomes 
poorer. Providence sets man a good example by 
surface manuring. The valleys are thus richer 
than the hillsides or slopes. Manures on the 
surface in the fall, on trenched and drained, cre- 
ate jets of frozen water thrown up from below ; 
this forces the earth also up and makes cavities. 
The liquid of the manures go through these open- 
ings. On the other land, not trenched, ete., these 
jets are much smaller. He would apply decayed 
manures in the spring or at any time, but not 
green. 

Mr. Addis stated that most farmers lose much 
manure for want of proper places to keep them. 
He approved of surface manuring on land previ- 
ously plowed and drained. The ammonia thus 
enters the ground, nourishing the rootlets. In his 
main drain he found the water clear, showing that 
the earth absorbs ammonia, ete. He beds his an- 
imals with spent tan, cut straw, saw dust, ete., to 
take up the liquids. He has troughs from his 
stable and other out-buildings, leading to his man- 
ure sinks. He considered that two horses, two 
cows, ete., properly managed at home, with other 
matters collected, a better plan than hauling much 
manure from cities. He advocates under-drain- 
age, and when large basins are made in stiff soils 
for trees, to under-drain them; if not mischief 
will be likely to ensue. He thinks liquid manures 
most valuable, and they can be applied at all 
times, particularly when ground is moist from rain. 


ly. 





There is nothing like a fixed steady aim, with 
an honorable purpose. It dignifies your nature, 
and ensures your success. 
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Swimming and Swimming Baths. 

Tam happy to think that this truly and manly 
art is every day becoming more extensively en- 
couraged and practised among all classes at the 
various baths and public bathing places; and | 
trust that few years will elapse before every par- 
ish throughout London will have its swimming as 
well as warm baths. Indeed, I feel assured that 
ii such were the case, there are thousands at this 
present time who never had an idea of entering 
the water for the purpose of learning to swim, or 
even the courage to venture in at all, would eager- 
ly avail themse ‘Ives of the opportunity thus aflord- 
ed them of acquiring ¢ an art which, if not carried 
to an excess, is not only healthy and manly as a 
recreation, but, above all, may prove the means 
whereby many a fellow-creature might be snatched 
from a watery grave, to the truth of which a glance 
at the annual report of the Royal [lumane Socie- 
ty will abundantly testify. While advocating the 
establishing of public swimming baths throughout 
the London parishes, | may perhaps be permitted 
to offer a few suggestions in connection therewith, 
which I consider to be of the most vital import- 
ance. No one using any of the present swimming 
baths can fail to have remarked how few who enter 
the water are able to accomplish more than to 
splash and wade about, or hold on to the steps and 
sides; many of them, fine young men and youths, 
who with a little trouble, judicious management, 


and trifling cost, might be made good and expert} 


swimmers. What I propose is this:—TDirst, let 
the bath attendant himself be a practical swimmer, 
and capable of imparting instruction if required : 
Second, swimming belts be provided, for which a 
small charge might me made, sufficiently remuner- 
ative for we¢ ar and tear, of say one penny per hour. 

These facilities would, I am sure, be justly appre- 

ciated by the bathers, and be productive of the 
best results. The belt which I can with confi- 
dence recommend for general use, and which I 
fully described in a former communication, is one 
recently invented by that able and accomplished 
swimmer, Mr. W. H. Morgan, who, I may take 
this opportunity of stating, is also the inventor of 
an excellent apparatus for te: aching to swim with- 
out water, which the Royal Humane Society pub- 
lished with an illustration to their report of 1858. 
There is also another matter to which L wish to 
draw attention, which has of late been much dis- 


| 
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Ceautndt 200 nate assembled at the 


| Greengate Baths, on Thursday night, Sept. 29, to 


Witness the remarkable aquatie e velditind of Pro- 
fessor Poulton. ‘The exhibition Was most Interest- 
ing and instructive, and the applause of the spee- 
tators testified their wonder and delight. The 
best mode of rescuing a drowning man was ad- 
mirably illustrated. ‘The Professor, fully clothed, 
was pushed, as if by accident, into the water, 
where he imitated, with startling fidelity, the 
struggles of a drowning man. After being in the 
water for several seconds, and when the oo efforts 
of nature appeared to be exhausted, a strong 
swimn.er plunged into the water, and swam to the 
rescue. ‘Turning on his back, with his head in an 
opposite direction from the drowning man, he 
seized the coat collar of the latter, and keeping 
Poulton’s face above the surface, swam back, tow- 
ing the Professor after him in a manner which 
prevented the possibility of one of those death- 
embraces which so often prove fatal. Mr.*Poul- 
ton went through his role of water performances 
with a facility which reminded us strongly of the 
talking-fish when in his native element. He 
plunged from one end of the bath to the other, a 
distance of fifty-four feet; he undressed himself 
on the surface of the water; he revolved upon 
his own axis without apparent effort on his part; 
he walked on his hands on the bottom of the bath; 
he ate a sponge-cake, drank a bottle of milk, and 
smoked “a yard of clay” under the water, the 
bowl of the pipe, with its red glow, being held 
with one hand above the surface, while the fumes 
from the mouth or nostrils came up from below, 
like the smoke from some submarine volcano. 
After performing a variety of other feats, the 
Professor retired amidst loud applause, giving 


| place to some of his pupils, who swam a race for 
'a silver medal, the successful competitor being Mr. 


cussed by all classes of bathers, and that is as re-| 


gards the requisite and proper depth of water for 
swimming. It is asserted that a depth of at least 
ten or twelve feet is essential to impart that self- 
confidence in the water which is necessary in those 
who would attain a perfect mastery over it. Noth- 
ing can be more erroneous or more absurd than 
this statement, and I give it my most unqualified 
contradiction. I can confidently state that any 
man or’ boy can swim in his own depth of water, 
and that six feet is of as much use for that pur- 
pose as six hundred. None of our public swim- 
ming baths exceed five feet six inches at the deep 
end, ‘which I need not say is found to be sufficient. 


Williamson, who swam with a grace and swiftness 
which did full justice to the Professor’s instrue- 
tions. Distance, 72 yards; time, 58 seconds. 
For the great swimming race for the champion- 
ship, open to all Lancashire, for a silver medal 
given by Mr. Poulton, there were only three 
entries, but they represented the best swimmers of 


| Liverpool on the one hand, and Manchester on 


the other. The Liverpool champion was Mr. 
Caldon, who has recently won several first-class 
matches at home, and who was described by the 
Professor as one of the best swimmers in the 
North of England. The Manchester swimmers 
were Mr. Mather and Mr. Aspinall—the latter, a 
beautiful and rapid chest-swimmer, had not power 
to cope with his opponents in. covering twelve 
lengths of the bath. In the first three lengths of 
the bath, the Liverpool swimmer obtained the ad- 
vantage of half the length of the bath; but his 
energy suddenly flagged, while the strength and 
force of Mather were being gradually developed, 
and he ultimately won easily, without being in 
the slightest degree exhausted; while Caldon was 
so completely done up, that he could with difficul- 
ty walk to the dressing-room. 

The result of the match was hailed with vehe 
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ment applause; in acknowledging which Mr.| It was of course interesting to learn how close- 
Mather said it was owing to the instructions of ly these trial samples correspond with the mate- 
Professor Poulton that he had been thus able to rial which purchasers receive, and in case of the 
acquit himself. ‘“nitrogenized superphosphate” both classes of 
jsamples have been examined. The result is high- 

Patent Medicines for Land. ily instructive, and shows that a small specimen of 


We are f ete tacnived of by western formers” pound in a can, worth at the rate of $22 per 
whi cagderne some, Aaaity 08 See ; | ton,is to make the farmer swallow the 160 pound 


eo 





as to the propriety of sending east for concentrated | 
fertilizers for their soil, to whom our answer invari- 
ably is, that every farmer’s barn-yard or muck hole, | 
is the best laboratory for the supply of manure for) 
his use, even if the eastern Land Doctors were hon- 
est, but as they are known to be no better than they 
should be, our counsel ia still more imperative. Prof. 
S. W. Johnson of the Yale Analytic Laboratory, in 
his Report to the Connecticut Ag. Soc., walks into| 
one of the Land Doctors in this wise : 

Of all the many fraudulent and poor manures 
which have been from time to time imposed upon 
our farmers during the last four years, there is 
none so deserving of complete exposure, and sharp 
rebuke, as that series of trashy mixtures known 
as “ Mapes’ superphosphates of lime.” 

It is indeed true that worse manures have been 
offered for sale in this State; but none have ever 
had employed such an amount of persistent brag- 
ging and humbuggery to bolster them up, as has 
been enjoyed by these. 

Seven or eight yedrs ago “ Mapes’ improved 
superphosphate,” was almost the only manure of 
the kind on sale in our northern markets. Then 
it was of good quality, and contained soluble phos- 





phoric acid 10.65 per cent.; insoluble phosphoric 
acid 10.17 per cent.; ammonia (actual and poten-| 
tial) 2.78 per cent., and had a value (calculated 
on present prices) of $44 per ton. It was sold 
at $50 per ton. This manure was the prototype 
of the following formidable series, viz; Mapes’ 
nitrogenized superphosphate of lime, $4 per bag, 
$50 per ton; Mapes’ No. 1, superphosphate of 
lime, $3.60 per bag, $45 per ton; Mapes’ super- 
phosphate of lime, $3.20 per bag, $40 per ton; 
Mapes’ cotton and tobacco superphosphate of lime, 
$3.20 per bag, $40 per ton; Mapes’ potash super- 
phosphates of lime, $2.80 per bag, $35 per ton. 

In my first annual report (page 28, 2d ed.) may 
be found analyses of the “ nitrogenized,” made on 
samples collected in the Connecticut markets, in 
the years 1856 and 1857. The calculated value 
of this manure was $21 in case of the sample an- 
alyzed in 1856, and 14.50 and 12.50 respectively 
for the specimens examined in 1857. 

In my first report these manures were noticed 
in these words: “It is clear that this is a brand 
not to be depended upon, and the material that 
has come into Connecticut the past year (1857) 
is hardly worth a long transportation.” 

The agents for Mapes’ superphosphates are 
furnished not only with the articles in bulk or in 
bags of 160 pounds each; but also with one 
pound samples put up in cans, which they are in- 
structed to furnish gratuitously to any who are de- 








sirous of trying the manure. 


bags, the contents of which have the extraordina- 
ry value of $13 per ton. 

Another remarkable feature to be noticed is 
that the three specimens taken from 160 pound 
bags, and bearing different names, are, so far as 
their valuable ingredients are concerned, the same 
thing. The “cotton and tobacco,” the “ No. 1,” 
and the nitrogenized,” letting the cans alone, are 
equally good, or I should rather say equally bad ! 
This fact proves that nothing is meant by the dif- 
ference of names, except to confound the purcha- 
ser, and make him imagine that among this great 
variety of fertilizers, some one must be adapted 
to his fields and crops. 

Another point to notice is that these mixtures, 
the calculated value of which is from one-quarter 
to one-third of what is demanded for them, are 
now sold under the analyses and recommendations 
that were procured, years ago, on what was real- 
ly at that time the best superphosphate in the 
country. 

Whoever proposes to invest money in a super- 
phosphate should take notice that, the canal sam- 
ple excepted, neither one of the three kinds that 
have been examined contained any weighable 
quantity of soluble phosphoric acid, and hence the 
seller is doubly liable to the charge of obtaining 
money on false pretences. 


a 


A Horse Advertisement. 


A man in Wisconsin advertises his horse for 
sale, and thus discourses: 

Thou canst trust thy labor to him, because his 
strength is great. 

Thou canst bind him with bands in the furrow ; 
he will harrow the valleys after thee. 

He will gather thy seed into the barn. 

His strength is terrible, in which he rejoiceth. 

The glory of his nostrils is his pride; his neck 
is clothed with thunder. 

He paweth in the valley, and waxeth proud in 
his speed. 

He mocketh at fear; neither turneth he his 
back from the hobgoblin. 

Lo, now he moveth his tail like a cedar; his 
sinews are as cables. 

His bones are like strong pieces of brass; yea, 
like bars of iron. 

He eateth grass like an ox; behold he drinketh 
up a river, and trusteth that he can draw up Jor- 
don in his mouth. . 

I will not conceal his parts, nor his power, nor 
his comely proportions. 

‘He is gentle, he is kind, 
And his tail sticks out behind,” 

And I want to sell him for something I can pay 
my debts with. 
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TABLE OF GRAIN AND MEADOW CROPS RAISED IN OHIO IN 1858. 


Compiled for the Ohio Cultivator, from Statistics in the Department of State. 
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Acres. Bushels. | Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels| Acres. | Tons. 
Adam8........ +++. 29,209, 250,182) 30,507) 825,137 96 — 1,250 45° 5,669 30) 199 5,620 5,907 
ALON ec ceeeceevees 16,165, 194,947, 12,781, 315,799 485 4,798) 226 3,255 1,165 10,426 9,137 107 
Ashland ......... 22,447 324,554 17,495 545,970 225 29,362 2,338} 59,501 548 6,185, 22.453 99,721 
Ashtabula ........ 4.121 41,749 11,802 457,070 1,008 11,030) 410) 4,329 1,518, 18,899 51 69.804 
Athens...........- 22,727, 148,134, 19,214 418, = 89 734) 29) 251 319 3,559 12,219 §=17,058 
Auglaize .....+++- 10,062 112,978) 11,300 222.94 1,104 10,588, 1,751; 34,409 1,546 14,304 7,195 9,103 
Belmont .....e++++ 28,616) 216,771 25,890) 676,47 9 1,174 10,168) 3,485 53.211 1,043 9,202 17,418 22.471 
Brown ....eeeeeees 32,434 286,836| 35,350) 1,001,180 488, 3,592 1,215; 19 325 193 (1,414 6,389 6,496 
Butler ....-.s+ee0s 42,331; 497,926 49,848 1,448,846 2°6 2,190, 17,388} 380,995 291, 4,575, 6,556 7,867 
—_ Sete eeeeeee 21,599) 88,852 9,080, 241,366 4,709 38,027 1,017) 15,196 1,520 15,451 23,3.7 

shampaign 780, 


491) 17,031 
962,809 1,070 10,050 949; 21,595 517 6,228 





























F 13,848 19, 46 
Clark ....... 764,756 1,528 15,864 1,323, 22,686 415 4,203 13,379 18,519 
Clasment .6ccescee , 920,761 651; 5,534 1,085 19,579 398 6 3.911 13,441 -13,!41 
CAGE <ccccedases 1,041,164 129, 1,068 768 12,986 538 5,276 9.742, 12,167 
Columbiana ......+ 22,634) 195,477, 13.795 406,662) 4,569 41.623, 9,211) 33,493 1,229 13,560 26,318 4! ,201 
Coshocton ..... s++| 20,071) 206,303/ 33,913 1,013,446 4,410, 45,219, 1,532) 16,710 »=:1,735, 19,613 15,716, 18.355 
Crawford ...ss++++ 15,345) 216,914. 19,549 554,300 794 12,691 870! 18,223 867 10,432 = 22.035 29,654 
Cuyahoga......... 3,011} 36,582} 10,149, 361.453 1,232 15,772 350) 3,819 995 13,128 39,295  §1,078 
Darke. ....-.00 00+ 33,292| 843,517/ 23,912 455,300, 2,620 15,833) 1,911) 27,839 1,899 15,1141 10706 12.443 
Defiance ... ....+- 6,992) 78,984, 6,182) © 153,295 735, 3,236; 96 1,092 1,159 14,016 7,264 9,063 
Delaware.......+. 13,987, 160,757, 25,756 685,090 425, 3,688) 786, 11,366 =61,333, 14,972) 18.189 94,787 
Erie ........00+00: 7,891, 125,757 15,844, 438,290 365, 4,396 1,244 16,971 781 12,376! 11,839 18,490 
Fairfield ......+.+- 36,859, 346,003 39,464 1,147,935 1,020 9,647 2,086 34,924 537. 5,745) 14.064, «19, 83 
Fayette ......++00: 15,705| 147,189 43,564 1,232,669 809 7,616 105 1,473 314 2,401) 9,122 10,621 
Franklin .....+++++ | 27,770| 299,788, 50,570 1,456,775 493 3,855, 1,036 14,658 1,007 192,917 14,328 = 18,5'2 
7 eS | 497 6,614, 141,822 944 10,025 269 4,978 1,008 10,595! 13,384 19,620 
Gallia . : 206,500 4 330, 393,859 7 607! 82 1,039 7 785 6, 8,058 
Geauga .. 229,348 459 = 4,981 74 5,077 861, 11,922 39,761 51,2'1 
Greene 30, 827 1,083.990 321, 3,366 «= 3,202, 41,451 263' 2,683 9,107 11,873 
Guernsey ......... 19,101, 115,033; 17,427, 379,410; 1,267, 9765 778 9,715 1,7 16,782 17,040 18 838 
Hamilton ....... 16.341, 177,421 26,857, 822.530 124 «1,425 «12,151, 106,874 22 267 8,278 10,841 
Hancock ........+- 17,703, 342,836, 17,514) 442,428 77 7,627 344 5,862, 1,309 16,299 14,109 18,260 
Hardin. ....++0+6 . 7,935, 92,951) 11,293) 261,852 598 5,849 75 728 936 10,079 7,483 10,003 
| 16,671) 133,132) 14,244 372,096 1,749 15,629 1,038 15,949 933 «9,212 «=: 16,732 : 
3,781, 56,945, 4,601) 110,159 217, 1,492 73 7 517, 4,418 3,708 4,794 
40,167, 383,526 48,998 1,561,199 116, 1,083 159 2,181 192 1,382 13,483, 14,105 
21,057; 145,110) 14,583) 338,612 303 2,180 7 1,991 563° 5,534 7,533) «9,119 
22 284,395, 16,385) 401,782) 3,500, 37,109 1,948 31,707 858 8,739 17,162) 91,981 
14,972 232,642) 22,556 547,251 3 5,117 1,581) 18,290 984 11,675 829 36,753 
7, 121,586, 15,975) 361,432 7 410 2 180 7,654 894 
17,118 157,598, 12, ey 292,259, 2,111, 20,294 5,638) 94,135 414 3,702 15,844 22,2'5 
18,119 207,206 976,396 3,745) 35,723 7 12,644 1,314 14,767 19,249 24,994 
3,370) : 598 252,990) 8 6,515 1,209 14,553 16,881 17,094 22.573 
10,862) 89,097, 16,342 390,754) 53 513 2 44 294 2,712 3,372 
27037 267,097 46,810 1,476 061, 1,758) 17,319 1,755) 19,083 1,493 18,410 27,635, 57,708 
19921, 263,472 24,568 "607,674 632) 5,917 549) 9,23 1,290 14,412 13,939 17,487 
Lorainesss.---- + 6,024 81,418 9,913 285 463 544, ‘6.487 466 6,559 759 10,390 34,633, 49,451 
BOE ca sieucaheen 2,991; 42,688! 4,780) 128,613 480, 5,071 592 6,614 774, (7,258 9,845 13,803 
Madison .......... 9,649, 111,299, 26,297 704,946 705, 6,233 307 1,586 353. 4,272 12309 16,057 
Mahoning. . , 12°740| 1321452} 10.477, 397.637 1,708 17,093 1,699 23,382 1,001 10,944 28,904 46,728 
| Se RTO 10,318, 132,314. 24,854 626,270 403 —-3,616 165 2.272 642 6,419 14,713) 19,626 
BND xcsncenadae 11,766) 153,935 11,978 485,830 1,029, 13,37 1,125} 18,577 549 5,553 30,155 46,892 
| aR 21,999, 210,950, 13,091, 329,582 82 606 37) 546 141 1,639 8,775 11,045 
Mercer......... «- 13,340, 125,348} 9,294 148,925 1,308 10,385 943} 16,767 1,388 13.375 7,050 8,521 
EN Rear 29,888, 387,174) 28,430 752,016 1,555 14,160 3,983) 60,428 1,106 11,842 8,602 9,877 
a akwed | 345° 2,658 234! 3,102 519 5,966 §=:10,469»=:10,734 
1,357, 4,568 3,343) 75,514 263 2,504 7,786 8,887 
889 705 7,406 804 = 8,7 13,103 16,7 
622; 6,193 604, 10,446 1,344 16,001 20,887 38,369 
. 1,001,408) 2,421 22,547, 1,549) 19,7 1,184 13,514 21,225, 25,299 
) eae 19,117, 89,071; 20.375, 558,788 104! 697 53| 499 517 377, «12,171 :14,247 
Ottawa .........05 | 2,538} 30,073) 3,274) 85,517 41 314 28) 453 501 6,859 3,782, 6,253 
Paulding .......... 1,713} 13,507} 2,177 44,770) 163. 1,141 15) 75 331, 3,053 1,67 2,054 
Perry ....... + «eee, 25,531) 207,195) 18,957) 549,636) 520, 3,977 79| 10,403 656 5,817 12,545 14,964 
Pickaway ....+.... 28,348, 236,286! 49,940 1,392,296 388 3,652 115 1,215 237, 2,228 7,030 8, 90 
Pike . } 7 4 130 3,302 3,734 
Portage 1,609, 22,569 643, «8,408 41,414 59,357 
Preble 4,409, 53,028 226, 2,230 6,997 7,962 
Putnam 77 1,155 615, 5,553 6,681 7,666 
Richland 3,591 87,645 966, 11,990 93,436 31,463 
DG shin twesccndes 242 2,686 186, = 1,618 7,939 9,886 
Sandusky 325 4,725 1,437, 19,918 15,537) 20,608 
Scioto . 311 139 1, 3,606 5,0'2 
Seneca 26,302 1,175) 15,134 26,813 37,706 
Shelby 16,707 ; 17,442 7,605 8677 
Stark 101,305 450 4,873 35,771 47,3'0 
Summit 35,903 457, 6,353 28,514 41,484 
Trumbull 3,168 1,617| 17,933 51,987, 176,757 
Tuscarawas. 18,975 2,083, 22,342 += 20,606, 27,776 
nion 1,649 1,297 14,389 19,898 17,449 
Van Wert 2,968 1,012) 10,278 4,942, 6,503 
Vinton... 140 937| 2,151 6,652, 8,078 
Warren 184,967 520, 6,231 8,129. 9,637 
Washington 711 70 7, 15,192, 19,.80 
Wayne 38,901 635 7,479 1,078 44,261 
Williams 2,021, 1,551) 16,550 12,115 16,946 
Weed. .scccsceses 92,506 | ¥ | 3,281 1,838 21,818 10, 14,594 
Wyandot......--.. | 11,639 179,133) 16,886 423,639) 810, 9,836 224, 3,839 776° 9,314 138,595 18,6i7 








Total .. cece ses. ‘1,695,412 17,655,483 1,834,138 50,863,582, 90,191 874,556 125,745 2,103,199 71,982 791,921 1,357,874 1,806,465 
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Hiorse Taming. 


John S. Rarey, having performed his wonderful 
feats of horse taming, in France, Russia and Sweden, 
has returned to England, where he seems to be as 
much of a lion as ever. One who witnessed a re- 
cent demonstration, writes the following for an Eng- 
lish periodical, which, according to our observation, 
embodies the substance of all this school of horse 
taming so successfully practised both here and in Eu- 
rope. Itis an old saw, that a man may be a very 
clever fellow and yet not know how to make a hat. 
It is just so in handling horses ; if the operator have 
not the true horse sense, he had best not meddle with 
edge tools. To what is said below, we will only 
preface the how to put on the strap for holding up the 
left foot: Take up the foot, hold the buckle of the 
strap, (about 18 inches in length) in the left hand, lay 
the inside of the strap under the pastern, make one 
turn around the leg between the pastern and the hoof, 
carry the strap up the inside, over the fore arm of the 
leg, and bring it down to the buckle, buckle it fast, 
leaving a little play between the foot and the leg, and 
the horse is a prisoner. 
of time and patience.—Ep: 

The horse was standing in the midst of the 


arena, and watching, rather with the expression of 


curiosity than of fear and anger, the movements 
of the man as he strode up to his head very slow- 


ly, very gently, and ever with extended hand. At) 
length, when Mr. Rarey was close upon him, he | 


reached out his head, and smelt at his hand, his 
wrist, his sleeves. There was no precipitation. 
The object seemed to be to give the horse as much 
time as he might choose to take. 
hand now caressed the horse’s head and nostrils, 
smoothed it down, passed up to the forehead, and 
repeated the process. By this time, Mr. Rarey 

yas standing by the horse’s left shoulder, and had 





The rest is only a question | 


The tamer’s | 


caught hold, with his other hand, of the end of his 


head-stall, or halter. 

I have been informed that, at this stage of the 
operation, the horse will break away more than 
| once ; but this is obviously a mere question of 
time. This I did not see. Mr. Rarey now pro- 
|ceeded to pass his hand down the animal’s side, 
just as any one of us might do to a horse which 
he was fondling or petting. This lasted some 
minutes, the horse evidently pleased to be re- 
lieved from his terrors, and appearing to enjoy the 
tamer’s caress. At length Mr. Rarey began to 
stroke his fore legs, more especially the left fore- 
lez. Here was the critical moment. In an in- 
credibly short space of time, Mr. Rarey got the 
strap out of his pocket, tool up the horse’s left 
fore-leg, and slipped a loop over it, so that he 
could not get it down. There was nothing, how- 
ever, abrupt or jerking about the way this was 
done; it was just as though he had been continu- 
‘ously stroking the leg; but the thing was done. 
This is the real instant of victory. From the mo- 
ment the horse’s leg is strapped up he is conquered. 
Plenty, however, remains to be told. 
| ‘The horse stood quiet, and suffered himself to 
'be caressed. Mr. Rarey stroked him over his 
back, his shoulders, his left side, and then began 
to make fresh appeals to his right leg. This took 
some minutes more. At length, he took a long 
strap out of his pocket, and fastened it by a buckle 
around the right fore-leg, just above the hoof; he 
then carried the other end through the circingle, 
holding the end firmly in his right hand. 

The next step was to take a short hold of the ° 
halter, and to pull with great strength, but slowly 
and continuously—not by a jerk—on both, but 
mainly, as it seemed to me, on the halter. The 
horse now took alarm again, but the upward spring 
which he gave, to relieve himself from restraint, 
of course lifted the right leg from the ground, and, 
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when he came down again, it was on both his 
knees. Mr. Rarey had fitted the horse with knee 
caps before he pulled him down. A considerable 
time—about ten minutes—elapsed from this period 
of the operation until the animal was fairly rolled 
over; and this was one of the most remarkable 
parts of the exhibition. 

Throughout, let him struggle as he might, Mr. 
Rarey never quitted his left shoulder, nor relaxed 
his grasp on the strap. The horse reared up into 
the air, making frantic beatings with his hand- 
culled fore legs, but it was all in vain. Let him! 
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fight as he would, he was invariably brought down 
on his knees; and in this attitude he stood, pant- 
ing, snorting, foaming, until at last the fierceness 
of his spirit seemed to give way, and he looked 
around him rather in a pitiable than a ferocious 
way—as much as to say, “This is really too bad!” 
But whether he struggled, or whether he remained 
quiet, the even pressure was never taken off his 
left shoulder. Before he yielded to it finally, he 
made one struggle more determined than all that 
had gone before; but with this his fury was spent. 
At length, he suffered himself to be literally 





I noticed that, 
when he was fairly on his side, the poor creature 
gave a great sigh, which seemed, to be one of re- 
lief, as though he had thought within himself, 
“Well! I’ve nothing to blame myself with; but 


tumbled over, thoroughly tamed. 


that’s well over, at any rate.” When once upon 
his side, the horse was effectually tamed; he was 
as passive in the hands of his conqueror as one of 
the well-trained circus horses, which, at a given 
signal, fall upon the floor of the arena, and simu- 
late death. 

Whilst the animal lay in this condition, Mr. 


action was gone. The hind legs moved as they 
were pulled, and remained where they had been 
placed. Mr. Rarey lay down upon the ground, 
and, taking one of the horse’s hind feet, placed 
the armed hoof on his forehead. Had there been 
but one momentary spasm of volition, or return of 
ferocity, the horse-tamer was a dead man. He 
was like a man tied to the mouth of a gun; noth- 
ing could have saved him, had the fire been ap- 
plied to the charge. 

This portion of the operation may have lasted 
about a quarter of an hour. Mr. Rarey then 


Rarey patted and stroked him over, or to use his; made the horse get up, which he did readily 


own quaint phrase, ‘‘gentled,” first one side, then) 
From his ex-| 


the other—now this leg then that. 
pressions, you would have inferred that he had 
magnetized the whole of the horse’s frame in de- 
tail, and that, had he neglected to make his passes 
over any particular section of the horse, that sec- 


tion would still have remained ina state of sav-| 


agery. Thus you might have three tame legs, 
and a wild one. This, no doubt, implies an ex- 
aggeration. I only mean to convey an idea of the 
importance which the operator seemed to attach 
to familiarizing the animal with contact with the 
human hand over its whole frame. The straps 
which had confined his fore-legs were soon re- 
moved, but still the horse lay perfectly passive, 
and seemingly content with his situation. Mr. 
Rarey lay upon him, stepped over him, sat upon 
his head, took his fore-legs, rubbed them, and 
moved them backwards and forwards, as you would 
do if you had intended to restore checked or im- 
peded circulation. The same process took place 
with the hind-legs—and here it was evident that 


volition and the power of independent muscular | 


enough, but now every spark of his original fe- 
rocity seemed extinct. Saddle and bridle were 
brought in. They were first presented to the 
horse, and were carefully examined by him. The 
examination was conducted entirely by the sense 
of smell. 

When the process of saddling, mounting, and 
dismounting, had been freely accomplished, a drum 
was brought in by one of the attendants. This, 
also, was presented to the horse, who carefully 
smelt it all over, and soon appeared satisfied that 
no harm was intended. The drum was passed 
over his head, neck, shoulders; his sides were 
rubbed with it; and, finally, it was placed upon 
his back, and softly tapped at first. The horse 
merely pricked up his ears. It was sounded 
louder and louder by degrees, until at last the most 
enthusiastic drummer would have been satisfied 
with the disturbance and clatter. This seemed to 
be the crucial test, and the animal was led out, 
meek and entirely subdued. 





A “Duck oF a poctor.”—Generally a quack, 
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The Editor's Table. | 





AsovuT THESE Days, people will be thinking what | 
papers they will take for the next year, and we ad- | 
vise the friends of the Ohio Cultivator to show them | 
this number, and let them see how much they can 
get for a little money. There is considerable talk | 
about a scarcity of money in the country, and here 
is just the medicine for it, since those who have been 
sending for higher-priced papers, can get the Culti- 
vator for less money, and perhaps find it a better 
paper at the same time. If your copy gets soiled in 
showing it around, let us know when you send in 
your club, and we will give you clean copies instead. 
A little time spent in going among your neighbors, 
or talking in a store or shop of a rainy day, when 
farmers come in, will soon secure a list of subscrib- 
ers for next year. Every reader can constitute him- | 
self an agent on his own hook, and not wait for 
others. 

Premium Woot —Our friend and advertizer,G. W. 
Pollock of Gratiot, Sicking Co., was awarded the 
highest prize, $40 on his clip of 1356 fleeces at the 
Wool Show in Cleveland on the 4th of Aug. last ; | 
he also took 15 other first premiums at the State and 
county fairs, and 2 second premiums, 18 in all, which 
is pretty good testimony in behalf of his flock. 





Suerpr Sates.—Gen. J. S. Goe, whose name is al- 
ways before our readers, has sold this season of his 
French, Silesian and Spanish sheep, 110 head to go} 
to Texas, and 10 for California, besides sales to his | 
own fellow citizens of Pa., and also to Ohio. Two} 


mares in foal to Bush Messenger, also sold to Texas. | 

CatTLe Sates.—H. H. Hankins of Clinton Co., 
is one of the best of the Short-horn breeders and 
judges in the country. We see by the Wilmington 
Watchman, that he has sold his fine young bull, In- 
dependence, to parties in Allegheny Co., at a high 
figure, also several cows and heifers to the same 
place, besides very eligible sales to other parties in 
different parts of Ohio. 

Tue Onto Pomoxocicat Society will meet in Co- 
lumbus, for the examination of Fruits, etc., on the 
7th and 8th of Dec. Fruit specimens are solicited. 

RecisteR oF Rurat Arrarrs.—We have from 
Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y., the Register 
for 1860. This little book is brim full of good things, 
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as the reader will see by referring to the advertise- 
ment. Many a large book, sold for a dollar, is not 
worth half so much as this little volume, which can 
be had for only 25 cents. 


Sugar Cane Convention. 


The Convention of Sugar Cane growers of this 
county and vicinity, met according to notice at J. L. 
Gill & Son’s Warehouse, and though the day was 
exceedingly stormy, there was a very fine show of 
syrups of home manufacture, besides some excellent 
samples from the Evaporators of Cook and Harris, 
and a fine sample of sugar from Cook’s Evaporator. 
Premiums were awarded by the committee, and the 
meeting resolved to hold another exhibition in this 
city on Tuesday, the 6th of December. 

The great feature of progress which transpired at 
this meeting, was the exhibition of cane juice com- 
pletely defecated, ready for boiling down in any sim- 
ple pan or kettle. The usual practice is to perfect 
the separation of the gum and other foul elements 
in the juice, by constant skimming during the appli- 
cation of heat, but by this new process the foul ele- 
ments are all precipitated before the juice goes to 
the bviler, and a sample of syrup made by the ex- 
hibitor the day before the meeting, on a common 
cook stove, was the best we ever saw—better than 
some that we had last year, that had been double re- 
fined in a sugar refinery in Cincinnati. The discov- 
erer of this process is Mr. D. F. Boyd of Mansfield, 
who retains the secret of his discovery for the pres- 
ent. We look upon this as the greatest advance 
step of the season in the sugar cane business. 


oS eo 


Sconomy of Stock Feed. 





Now that the farm stock begin to forage upon the 
stacks, hay mows and corn cribs, it is time to put the 
cutting machines in operation for the coarse fodder, 
and the boiling and steaming apparatus for the corn 
and other coarse grain and meal. There is consid- 
erable talk of scarcity of fodder in some quarters, 
while in others there is a surplus. The corn crop 
has not ripened as well as most people expected, 
and very much of it in this region, 1s not fit to go in 
the crib yet. The crop is large, taking the country 
through, and there is a large quantity of good ripe 
corn, while that which is not sound is in pretty good 
order for immediate feeding, as the weather has not 
been so wet as to rot the cob. Several of onr scien- 
tific cotemporaries aver that there is a double gain in 
having well prepared feed for stock—one is the sav- 
ing of one-fourth or more in raw material, and the 
other is in the gain of the same proportion and value 
of manure ; as prepared feed is so much more readily 
and perfectly assimilated by the digestive process in 
the animal. Both these considerations are worth 
looking after by the prudent farmer, whose motto 
should be to save as well as to earn. 
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“Farewell Summer.” 


By THE Ep1TorR OF THE On10 CULTIVATOR. 





Autumn, like a giant Reaper, 

With his bronzed and brawny hand, 
Gathers in his ample bosom, 

The ungleaned harvest of the land. 


Other Reapers sped before him, 
Culling from the burdened field ; 

And with sickles bright and busy, 
Garnered up its choicest yield. 


And the Gleaners coming after, 
Scanty cribs still scantier stored, 

For the Winter’s stern appearing, 
At the bare and lowly board. 


Reapers, Gleaners, all have left us— 
Winds among the red leaves play, 
As they rustle to our footsteps, 
On this dark November day ! 


But upon the woody hillside, 
We have found a dainty comer! 

Gem upon the skirt of Autumn— 
Children call it, ‘ FAREWELL SUMMER.” 


With its modest pearly blossom, 
On a swart and rugged stem, 

Like the Love of Mountain Chicftain— 
Glory of his diadem ! 


Yonder in the heavens frowning, 
Winter’s storm-clouds darkly lower, 

And the snow flake’s fleecy mantle, 
Herald Nature’s funeral hour. 


By this sun’s dim fitful gleaming, 
And this wind’s low sobbing breath, 
We will now, like after-gleaners, 
Snatch thee from the lap of Death! 
<nceateasatsccattan aan 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
More About Stable Floors, 


Allow me to criticise a little. In the article on 
Cow Stables, which appeared in the last number 
of the Cultivator. I stated that “the width of the 
raised floor should be varied from four to five feet 
back from the manger, according to size of cows.” 
But your type makes it read “the length of plank 
on the raised part should be varied from four to 
five feet according to size of cows.” Now, I al- 
ways lay my stable floor plank lengthwise of the 
stable—that is, so that the animal will stand cross- 
wise the plank, for the following reasons: first, it 
is much more convenient doing so, for plank work 
to better advantage; 2d, the stable cleans out 
much easier; 3d, the floor is not so slippery, and 
lastly, a still greater advantage is gained by so 
doing for horse stables, from the fact that their 
shoes wear the plank out, and if they stand length- 
wise of the plank, it so wears them, that in re- 
pairing the floor, in consequence of wearing of 
the shoes, it must be repaired with entire new 
plank, whereas if the horse stands crosswise the 
plank, the shoes wear but two or three plank, 
while the remainder remain good, so that a few 
plank repairs the floor. Is not this economy ? 
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I always lay my stable floors on a separate 
foundation from that of the barn, making the bot- 
tom of it even with the bottom of the outside sill, 
|or the sill behind the animal, raising it gradually 
-— the manger. 
| This too is good economy, for the sills to the 
| barn will last three times as long as they will to 
| lay the floor on the top of the sill, as is often done. 
| Instead of tying with a rope, or bowing cattle, as 
|many do, I fasten them in what the Vermonters 

used to call “substantials,” which I consider far 
| the best way to fasten cattle. Mangers too, should 
| have a partition between each cow’s head, for it 
|is often the case, that one cow which masters, will 
work and pull the hay from the next one. 

I will give it as my opinion that all kinds of 
stock will do much better to be stabled or shelter- 
ed, and do with less food, than they will to be out 
|in the many cold rain storms, that end with snow. 
| Medina Co., 1859. G. C. WARNER. 
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Destroying Insects on Dogs. 





One very safe and very quick remedy is the 
“Persian Insect destroying Powder,” which has 
almost a magical effect, and is perfectly harmless 
to the dog. The best mode of applying this rem- 
edy is, first to dust the dog well with the substance, 
until every portion of him has received a few par- 
ticles of the powder, and then to put him into a 
strong canvass bag, in which a small handful of 
the powder has been placed, and shaken about 
well, so as to distribute it equally over the interior 
of the bag. Leave his head protruding from the 
bag, and put on his head or neck a linen cap, in 
which are holes for his nose and eyes, and let the 
interior of the cap be well treated with the pow- 
der. Lay him on the ground, and let him tumble 
about as much as he chooses; the more the better. 
In an hour or two let him out of the bag, and 
scrub his coat well the wrong way with a stiff 
brush. If, during this operation, the dog be placed 
on a sheet, or any white substance, it will be coy- 
ered with dead and dying insects; and if the con- 
tents of the bag be emptied upon the white cloth, 
the number of moribund parasites will be rather 
astonishing. In a week or so the operation should 
be repeated, in order to destroy the creatures that 
have been produced from the unkatched eggs, that 
always resist the powers of the destructive pow- 
der. I have personally tried the experiment, and 
have found the results to be invariably successful. 
The same substance is equally useful in freeing 
birds from their chief pest, the red mite, and is of 
deadly efficacy in the immolation of certain insects 
that are too often found in human houses.— Rout- 
lege’s Illustrated Natural History. 


-.<eo 








A Goop Quarter Acre.—G. C. Warner of 
Medina Co., writes to the Cleveland Herald: I 
have raised the present year from one-fourth of 
an acre of ground, fifty bushels of potatoes, eight- 
een bushels of onions and thirty-seven bushels of 
English turnips. If any one can beat that this 
dry season, let me hear from them. 
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| The other five vines in the lot made 30 gallons 
lof wine; from the whole ten vines 70 gallons, be- 
sides the grapes used, which would have made 
® gallons more. ‘ 
If any vines in the world can beat these, we 
would like to hear of them,—/Jronton Register. 
Liteon nitcpialllins is 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Potting Auriculas. 


Any time in autumn will do to make slips of 
the fine stage auriculas. Let them be carefully 
taken off, trim away a few of the bottom leaves, 
and plant them into pots, three inches in diameter, 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Horticultural Societies in Winter. 


We find in practice that Horticultural Societies do 


most flourish in the time of flowers and ripe fruits. 
| 


This is well, as at such times people are incited and 
instructed by the presence of samples of beauty and 
excellence. But the time for these isin the busy 
season when the evenings are next to nothing and | 
the meetings must generally be held in the day time. | 


and four deep; out of these they must be shifted 
early next spring, into full-sized pots, about six 
inches inside diameter at top, and eight inches 
deep. ‘The pots must be in this proportion, deep, 
in order that a handful of clean, roundish gravel 





may be laid in the bottom of each, to drain off the 


, super-abundant water. This should be done with 
they are then as much at leisure as at any time of the) .)) potted auriculas, as they do not like stagnant 


year. But for farmer folks, it is nearly out of their) water about their roots. Indeed this rule ought 


power to leave their home work at that time for such | to be applied, invariably, for all potted plants. 
purpose. For all this class of people, whether in Jit-| Nothing is more pernicious to plants than stagnant 
tle villages, or compact districts, the winter is much | Moisture, whether in pots or in the open ground ; 
the best time for attending to associations for diseus-|#%d unless for aquatics, draining should be care- 
sion and examination of products, while in fact, there | wv. stadie’ ane practiced, as far a0 the ease will 
icoaal ame eae admit. It needs but a single comparison to be 
are but few societies of this kind kept up in winter ; : 5 os a 
convinced of the propriety of thus draining the 
‘earth of plants in pots, which may be made by 
jany one, and will be manifest in a very short time. 
and hold meetings once a week, at wh.ch can be ex-| There is another advantage in laying a handful of 
hibited their specimens of winter keeping fruits and| clean gravel at the bottom of the pots, namely, it 
vegetables, and discussions had of all that interests | prevents worms from crawling through the holes 
them, in the cultivation, selection, varieties and uses | into the soil, at least in a great measure; and it 
of each. We should think that such meetings could|i3 well known that worms very much alter and 
° le . . . . 
be made quite as instructive as those held in warm |!™poverish the earth in which they abound, in 
: | passing it through their bodies. 
weather. The absence of ephemeral fruits and flow- 4 . . , , 
id b tt ener er nenges | <Auriculas will do very well in hale, rich, light- 
ers could be more Man compensatee tor by Me pres-| ish earth, but better in soil thus composed: A 
ence of rich pippins, greenings, and pears, etc., with | third part brown loam, a third vegetable earth of 
a salad of tender celery, broccoli, etc., a show of | decayed tree leaves, and a third part rotten stable 
marrow squashes, solid cabbage, and the like, an ex-| manure, to which add a tenth part of small gravel 
change of choice seeds, and the whole enlivened by |or sharp sand. A quantity of this preparation 
a mug of good, honest apple cider, or wine of grape, | Should always be kept ready, and it never should 
currant, or elderberry ; all seasoned with sociable| Pe na me — 1 7 es old, and being com- 
good feeling and sensible talk, would make such a|? ee ae of vegetable earth, 
: ; ; that is, the surface sward of a moss or moor, may 
time as would be most particularly enjoyable, as well . ‘ 
? ; : | be substituted. GARDEN Mary. 
as profitable. Think of this good CuttivarTor folks, | 


and then go and put the idea in effective operation, | 


Among city people this can be done well! enough, as 


at all, except in some large cities. Village farmers 
and country farmers can join together at this time 
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Unfermented Wine. 
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and tell the Editor what is said and done. 


SN EEE 


| 
Grapes in Lawrence County. | 





| Many of the rocky faced hills along the Ohio 
Those “Challenge Grapes” in the yard of C.|river are now covered with beautiful vineyards, 
M. Glidden, were duly counted. The vine four/and the yield of the past season has been very 
years old produced 1543 bunches of sound grapes | abundant, consequenty vast has been the amount 
—the same vine which last year produced 1229 | of wine produced. These vineyards greatly beau- 
bunches. The vine made 15 gallons of wine. | tity the country; and, were it not for the intoxi- 
Four vines two years old produced 2596 bunch-| cating principle in wine as it is now manufactured, 
.es, and not an unsound or green grape among it would be desirable to see every rugged faced 
them when gathered; and made 25 gallons of| hill become a fruitful vineyard; but who can tell 
wine, besides grapes enough saved which would| how much vice and poverty, disease and death will 
probably have made 5 gallons more. result from these golden clad hills? If fermenta- 


, 
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tion were prevented, all this wine would be harm- 
less as water, and yet rich and nourishing, a bless- 
ing and not a curse. 

Mr. James Reynolds of Ripley, has planted a 
vineyard for the purpose of manufacturing unfer- 
mented wine, and is now bottling fourteen hundred 
gallons of the pure juice of the grape. It is clear, 
beautiful, rich and delicious, free from any intoxi- 
ating principle, and far surpasses, in flavor, all 
intoxicating wines. 

Mr. Reynolds has procured the means of pre- 
venting fermentation without, in any respect, in- 
juring the wine, and has, at small expense, pre- 
vented it in fourteen hundred gallons, and so ef- 
fectually that there is no danger of fermentation 
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supposed that no very general injury had been 
done to apple trees, as they did not show the 
extent of the mischief as soon as others. But 
before the end of summer many of the trees gave 
unmistakable evidence of disease, the cause of 
which could only be attributed to the past winter. 
Again the following year, and up to the present 
time, apple trees have continued to sicken and die, 
no doubt from the same cause, so that many per- 
sons have concluded that all the orchards that 
were of bearing age at the time of the hard win- 
ter, received such injury therefrom as will cause 
them prematurely to decay. The winter of 1857, 
though mild in its general character, was very 
injurious to fruit trees, in consequence of the se- 


in future. How desirable that all grape growers| vere and sudden changes of temperature—caus- 
would manufacture their wines in this way. ing the destruction of many peach and cherry 
JOHN RANKIN. trees, and doing much injury to the young wood 
of apple trees. This, it is believed, is the main 
2 éciibilsaiiic 4 cause of the falling of the young fruit, and the sick- 
Fruit Culture in the West. ily color of the leaves in orchards throughout 
atlas | many parts of the West in the summer of 1858. 
BY M. B. BATEINAM, COLUMBUS, OHIO. | Such disasters, resulting from the vicissitudes 
— lof the seasons, are more or less liable to occur in 
The value of fruit as food, and as a means of} all countries, and cannot be fully guarded against 
promoting health when freely used in the family, by human forethought, although much might be 
especially in our bilious western climate, is begin-| done to lessen the amount of injury in most cases 
ning to be well understood by intelligent people.|of the kind, if people would profit by the lessons 
Hence we find an increasing demand for good | of the past. 
fruits in all our towns and cities, and farmers are} Care should be taken to select the locations for 
devoting more attention than formerly to their| orchards where the soil, elevation and exposure 
orchards and fruit gardens. No State in the|are such as are found to afford the greatest immu- 
Union, it is believed, possesses as a whole great- nity from these injuries. The selection of the va- 
er advantages of soil and climate for the produc-|rieties of fruit is also a matter of great import- 
tion of good fruits than Ohio, and it may be safely lance; for it is found that some varieties are much 
asserted that in no State has there been a larger hardier and better able to withstand severe 
amount of money expended during the past ten| changes of temperature than others. Attention 
years in the purchase of fruit trees. ito these two points will also in a great measure 
Unfortunately, however, a large proportion of afford protection against several other evils, as the 
this expenditure has resulted only in failure and | scab, fungus, bitter-rot, ete., of which more com- 
disappointment. The severity of the winters of| plaint than usual has been made by western fruit 
late, and other causes, have been so disastrous to | growers the past two or three years. 
fruit trees and fruit crops, in most parts of this} These evils, (scab, rot, ete.,) prevail most in 
and adjoining States, that little progress has been | the south-west, especially on strong limestone soils, 
made in this department of agriculture, and many |and in valleys or level districts. Many experi- 
cultivators have become in a measure disheart-| ments have been tried to remedy these by special 
ened. }manures and particular modes of pruning or cult- 
The causes of these failures, and the best means|ure, but with no valuable results. It is found, 
of avoiding them in the future, have been the | however, that these maladies affect mainly the va- 
subjects of much discussion in the agricultural | rieties of apples which had their origin in north- 
journals and the various horticultural and pomo-|ern States or countries; and there ‘are enough 
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logical societies; and although it is found that con- others of good quality, natives of our own or more 
siderable difference of opinion exists on some the-| southern latitudes, which are nearly or quite ex- 
oretical points, the practical conclusions arrived at|empt from these diseases. It is found that of all 
are generally the same. ‘the leading varieties of winter apples, exten 

The commencement of the series of disasters|sively planted here at an early day, as Bald 
was the severe drouth of the summer of 1855.) win, Spitzenburgh, R. I. Greening, Roxbury Rus- 
An unusually large number of fruit trees had| set, Red Canada, Hubbardston, Nonsuch, not one 
been planted that season, most of which perished is a reliable or profitable fruit in most parts of 
before the end of the summer. Next followed) central and southern Ohio; while on the other 
the extraordinary severe winter of 1855-6, which | hand, all the most approved and reliable kinds for 
was the most disastrous to fruit trees of any win-| this region, such as Wine Sap, White Pippin, 
ter that ever occurred in the West—killing near-| Ravwle’s Janette, Rome Beauty, Smith’s Cider, 
ly all the peach trees outright, and many of the} ‘ellow Bellflower, ete. have not been as exten- 
apple, pear, cherry, grape, ete. At first it was!sively introduced. 
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Many other Western varieties might be named, 
which are found of great excellence, and free from 
disease; it is therefore of the first importance that 
persons about to plant orchards should carefully in- 
quire what varieties are best adapted to their par- 
ticular soil and locality. It is unfortunate that at 
the present time there is no reliable work on fruits 
that can be recommended as affording to the peo- 
ple of the West the information they need on this 
subject. 

The Ohio Pomological Society, (organized in 
1847,) composed of nurserymen and fruit grow- 
ers, has done valuable service in bringing to no- 
tice the varieties of fruits found most valuable in 
different sections of this and adjoining States; also 
in correcting the erroneous names by which many 
of them were known in different parts of the 
country, and in diffusing information generally re- 
specting fruits and fruit culture. 

A New Insect Enemy.—A species of Cank- 
er Worm has made its appearance, and commit- 


ted sad ravages on the apple trees in a number of 


counties in the central and western parts of Ohio, 
during the past few years. It was first noticed 
here about seven yeaas ago, and has rapidly spread, 
so that the past year it was found in fifteen or 
twenty counties; it is also found in parts of Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Iowa. This worm is about an 
inch in length, of grayish variable color, smaller 
than the common orchard caterpillar, and differs 
from it in being smoother, and having but ten feet 
instead of sixteen, also in its mode of traveling, 
which is by looping up the body, then straighten- 
ing itself, progressing its length at a time—hence 
it is commonly called the span-worm, or measur- 
ing-worm. 

These worms make their appearance upon ap- 
ple trees, (and sometimes the elm,) as early in 
spring as the young leaves afford them food. 

They do not live in a web or nest like the com- 
mon caterpillar while young, (hence they cannot 
be readily seen or destroyed,) but distribute them- 
selves singly and uniformly over the branches, 
and soon devour the young leaves and tender 
shoots, leaving the trees bare and rusty as though 
scorched with fire. After feeding for about four 
weeks, they let themselves down by a silken 
thread from the tree, and enter the ground, where 
they change to the chrysalis state, and finally ap- 
pear as whitish moths, early in the following 
spring, or during open weather in winter. The 
male moths, have wings, but the females none, 
hence it is a mystery which is not yet explained, 
how these insects become so rapidly diffused over 
the country. 

On sending some of these worms, to Dr. Asa 
Fircn, of Albany, the Entomologist of the N. Y. 
State Ag. Society, he expreessed the belief that 


they were identical with the canker worm of 


the Eastern States, or a closely allied species, 
but he could not determine fully without speci- 
mens, of the perfect insect. It was the first in- 
timation he had had of any species of canker 
worm being fonnd in the western country, and 
he thought there was reason to apprehend it would 
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prove very troublesome, to fruit growers; though 
as many kinds of insect tribes “ come and go” of- 
ten very suddenly and without visible cause, we 
may hope that this pest will some day take its de- 
parture as suddenly as it made its appearance. 
No easy or practicable method of preventing 
the ravages of these worms has been discovered, 
excepting such as are directed to preventing the 
female moths from ascending the tree to deposit 
their eggs, by means of bands of tar, or similar 
articles, placed around the trunks, (on strips of 
cloth or strong paper,) but this requires much 
care and labor in order to be effectual, hence but 
few persons will practice it. Plenty of poultry 
kept in the orchard when the millers are coming 
from the ground may lessen their numbers. 

Other insects, as caterpillars, borers, apple 
worms, curculios, ete., are more or less prevalent 
and injurious to the fruit trees or fruit crops in 
Ohio, as in other states, but their ravages are not 
often very severe or extensive, except when they 
seem to be invited by the negligence of cultiva- 
tors or a sickly condition of the trees arising from 
other causes. 

Tue Peacn Crop is at best an uncertain one 
in all parts of our country; but previous to the 
general destructlon of trees by the winter of 
1855-6, it was commonly regarded as a remuner- 
ative one in many parts of Ohio, and in some 
cases afforded very large profits. In the most fa- 
vorable localities, as on sandy lands along the lake 
region, and on elevated ridges in the south-east 
quarter of the State, the trees have generally es- 
caped injury by the winters, and fair crops of fruit 
are obtained almost every season, bringing large 
profits to the owners. If our winters are likely to 
prove frequently destructive to peach trees in 
most parts of the West, it would be well for enter- 
prising men to engage largely in the cultivation 
of this fruit in localities where the crop is the 
surest andd where railroads or steamboats afford 
ready means of transportation to market. Much 
of the soil of the West is too clayey and rich for the 
healthy growth of the peach tree; hence cultiva- 
tors should select for this fruit the most sandy and 
elevated portions of their grounds, and in ordina- 
ry cases give the trees no manure, only stirring 
the soil during summer to prevent the roots get- 
ting grass-bound, or suffering from drouth. 

Cuerries, of the larger varieties (/eart and 
Bigarreau,) do not succeed well in the South- 
West, where the soil is strong and clayey. In 
such localities the growth of the trees is too lux- 
uriant and the wood too tender to endure the cold 
of winter or the heat of summer. But on the 
more sandy soils, as in the northern and eastern 
parts of Ohio, the cherry, like the peach, thrives 
and produces well. Occasionally we find good 
crops of cherries on pretty stiff soils, where 
somewhat porous and gravelly, and especially if 
trees have been trained low, or other means adopt- 
ed to shield the trunks from the sun and winds. 
The bursting of the bark of the trunk is the most 
common form of injury sustained by cherry trees ; 
this is best prevented by securing a low dwarfish 
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growth, or by fastening ened or bark around the | years past. 


trunks. 

The Duke and Morello cherries, being natural- 
ly of slower and dwarfish growth, endure the cli- 
mate much better, and may be grown successful- 


on sandy or gravelly lands. Some of the varie- 
ties of Morello cherries are highly productive and | 
valuable for cooking, and there is no good reason | 


why our markets should not be well supplied with | 


them, excepting that cultivators have not given| 
attention to the subject. 


Pear CuLture is only just beginning to re 


ceive attention in Ohio, but enough has been done | 


in the way of experiment to show that our climate | 


and soil generally are well adapted to this fruit; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance that our strong | 
clayey lands, which are unsuited for the peach and 
cherry, are the best adapted for the pear—and 
those who have a supply of good pears can afford | 
to go without peaches and cherries. With a ju- 
dicious selection of varieties, and proper skill in) 
ripe ning the winter sorts, a supply of this lus-| 
cious fruit may be had for the table nine months in 
the year; and by cultivating a good proportion of 
dwarf trees, one can begin to ‘enjoy the fruits of 
his labor in a year or two after planting, instead 
of having to wait eight or ten years as formerly. 
Much has yet to be learned, however by the 
people of the West, in regard to the best modes 
of culture. Some varieties formerly propagated 
and sold as dwarfs, have been found unsuited to 
this mode of growing, never forming a perfect 
union with the stock, and consequently being short- 
lived. This mistake, (which is now avoided by 
intelligent nurserymen) has been the occasion of 
some prejudice against dwarf pear trees, leading 
peasons to conclude that all such trees are short- 
lived, which is not true. Another complaint made 
against dwarf pear trees is that they require rich 
soil and extra culture, This is true, in the main, 
and no one should plant such trees who intends 
to let them “take their chance” among grass and 
weeds, as is too commonly done with other trees. 
But while it is admitted that they require good 
culture to make them productive or profitable, it 
is also claimed that they pay well for the care and 
labor bestowed upon them. It is not expected, 
however, that dwarf trees will “in a long run” 
be found the most profitable for market purposes. 
Further experiments are wanting to settle this 
and many other questions relating to pear culture, 
Grapes deserve more extended notice than 
the limits of this article will allow. Besides the 
extensive culture of this fruit in southern Ohio, 
for wine, there is reason for the belief that choice 
table grapes will in time be produced so abund- 
antly in other parts of this State and the West as 
to become an extensive article of export, as well 
as a common article of diet. Already it is stated 
that 7,000 pounds of table grapes and 3,600 gal- 
lons of wine are annually exported from Kelly’s 
Island (near Sandusky); and from the vicinity 
of Cleveland very large quantities of Isabella 
grapes have annually been exported for several 


coming,” 
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These and other e *xperiments are sug- 
gestive of what may be e xpec ted in “good time 
when such varieties as the Delaware and 


| Rebecca grapes shall become generally diffused, 
‘and “ knowledge shall be increased ” 
ly on most soils, although these also flourish best | 


so that peo- 
ple generally will understand all about the selec- 
tion of soils, and best modes of culture, ete.—Au- 
ral Annual. 


Home Miscellany, 


a 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Keeping the House in Order. 





Keeping the house in order, consists not in hay- 
ing one of Dinah’s clar’ins (as we read in Uncle 
Tom) every few weeks, sweeping dusting, picking 
up, cleaning, until every nook is in “apple-pie or- 
der, but in ‘having the house in such order, that 
clar’ins are things unknown. It is just as easy 
and a great deal better, to spend ten or twenty 
minutes each morning, putting the common rooms 
‘at rights, than to spend an hour or two, perhaps 
twice a week, to obtain the same result, 

The old saying, “Have a place for everything 
and everything in its place,” is well worth remem- 
bering, but every good house-wife knows it to be 
impossible. Everything, at all times, cannot be 
in place, if they could, precious little work we 
women should have to do, I’m thinking. No! 
things cannot be in their proper places without 
being put there, and that right often too, by the 
unwearying hands of the busy wife. To do this 
in the easiest and best way, should be her aim. 

Take the family sitting room in morning. The 
“men folks,” were in the night before, and one 
drew the sofa from its place, another the big rock- 
ing chair, another the little one, while, foot stools, 
ottomans and crickets stand at various angles round 
the room Books and papers are scattered over 
the table upon which the lamps still stand as they 
were left upon retiring. 

Even the little wife herself has added not a 
little to the confusion, by leaving her work upon 
the sofa or floor, her sewing basket upon the table, 
in direst disorder, scissors gone, thimble likewise 
gone, little bits of cotton, black, white and blue, 
shreds of cloth, ete., etc., clinging to its pretty 
sides, to say nothing of ear rings, finger rings, 
pins, combs, velvets, head dresses, combs and 
many other things pertaining to a lady’s toilet, too 
numerous to mention, either in the basket or seat- 
ered around it. The heedless wife thinks as her 
eyes fall on all this disorder, “I shall want these 
things again by and by, and so will let them be 
here,” and perhaps is blind enough to draw the 
curtains, close the shutters, and in her busy morn- 
ing work in the kitchen, forgets the sitting room, 
till the tinkle of the door bell speaks of a morning 
caller! Abominable custom! A lady, perchance 
a gentleman, is forthwith ushered into the dreary 
sitting room, amid excuses and apologies that only 
serve to make a bad matter worse. 

After dinner, tired and careworn, the poor wife, 
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hastily brushes up the floor, pushes back the sofa| 


and chairs, piles up the books and papers helter- 
skelter upon the stand, puts on her finery, and 
languidiy drops into her sewing chair, saying— 
“Never mind, I will clear up to-morrow ! 

To-morrow may find her sick! To-morrow may 
find her dead! and will her house be “set in or- 
der?” 

Again, when something is causing her to wait! 
a few moments about her morning kitchen work, 
instead of standing listless, looking from the Win-| 
dow or door, or catching up a book or paper to| 
occupy the time, let her repair to the sitting room, | 
put the sofa in its place, arrange the chairs, otto-| 
mans and crickets neatly, gracefully, and not stitf- 
ly around the room, sort the papers—taking out) 
the old ones, that she knows will be read no more, | 
and piling the rest upon the stand or table where 
they will be readily found when again wanted, fold | 
up her work, pick up every thread and shred, | 
brush out her basket, put in all her sewing uten-| 
sils with her work, remove her jewelry, combs, | 
etc., to her toilet box in ber own room, carry the | 
untrimmed lamps to the kitchen, and then they 
will be sure to be trimmed in order for burning 
again, brush down the table, dust the room care- 
fully, and then and not till then, draw the curtains, 
close the shutters and leave the room, ready to in- 
vite any one in to, without any apology or blush. 
But more of this another time. 

Mrs. Sarnau B. Sawyer. 
ere ; 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Ilome Influence. 


The associations connected with the early years 
of life are the most lasting and vivid, retaining 
their hold even when all the powers of the mind 
seem to be decaying. Memory, faithful to her 
trust, brings back the dew and freshness of youth, 
covering the wrecks of time with tender leaves, 
and flowers whose delicate perfume was shed from 
the wings of angels in the “morning of the world.” 

Who would willingly forget the time when fairy- 
land was but a day’s journey away, when the un- 
attainable was possible, when the whole universe 
revolved around two important points only, Christ- 
mas and plum-time? 

To whoever can boast of having had a child- 
hood, (and alas! in this fast age they are becom- 
ing fewer and fewer,) there is nothing so inex- 
pressibly touching as its recollections. The tinkle 
of the cow bell as the cows came home from pas- 
ture, echoes again through the soul’s mysterious 
chambers, and their occupants, not dead but sleep- 
ing, leap into life at the sound, and straitway from 
the busy chaos of life rises an ever new world, 
fair and shining as a star, wrapt in the unclouded 
sunlight of faith in everything and everybody— 
the world of childhood. 

The scent of the wild roses gathered going home 
from school, comes wandering back on some airy 
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and the poplars tremble and glitter, and clap their 
leaves in the bright summer sunshine, just as they 
did in the long ago. 

Well it is a hard thing to keep the heart fresh 
to the end. Like the great glacier of the Alps 
that stealthily year after year creeps downwards 
to the green valley below, which it at last buries 


lin icy desolation, so the rust of earthly care, slow- 


ly but surely turns the fair and fruitful fields of 
the soul into bare and stony wastes, without a tree 
for shade or a spring for moisture. 

But if the childhood has been passed under the 
right kind of influences, if home has been, not 
merely a stopping place but a kingdom of love in 
whose kindly atmosphere the germs of good and 
healthful principle have taken such deep root that 
the storms of after life can never wholly dislodge 
them, if the dawning intelligence has been imbued 
with love for all that is beautiful in nature, or 
lovely and noble in character, the frosts of time 
will not deaden, but only touch with richer color- 
ing the landscape of such a soul, bringing out that 
latent beauty that makes soft, glowing Indian sum- 
mer time of life more tenderly pleasing even than 
its spring. 

Parents too ofien think they discharge their 
whole duty in furnishing their children with food, 
clothing and schooling, while all the time they 
have neglected the most sacred obligation of all, 
the training aright of the moral affections without 
which the highest intellect, adorned by the most 
varied learning is but a splendid ruin. 

In our money-loving, money-getting age, it is 
very much the practice of parents, themselves 
grown prematurely old, to begin to think and plan 
for the settlement of their children, even when 
these are in what might be called babyhood, if the 
term is not yet quite obsolete, and who with a self- 
denial that would be heroic if it sprang from a 
worthier cause, shut themselves out from all enjoy- 
ment that they may more surely lay up plenty of 
this world’s goods for those who will scarcely thank 
them for their pains. For the dwarfed heart and 
intellect are not apt to be prolific in generous im- 
pulses, and children thus brought up are of course 
obliged to share in this mental and moral depriva- 
tion, that they may one day be rich. 

Throughout the length and breadth of our fair 
State how many farmers think they are fulfilling 
all the ends of their being by providing a farm for 
ach of their boys, as if the giftof a certain num- 
ber of acres could cancel his obligations to the 
immortal soul committed to his trust. The daugh- 
ters are expected to mary young men who have 
been similarly provided for, and thus the sum of 
parental duty becomes narrowed down and simpli- 
tied until it is so plain and easy that the most dull 
and ignorant need not err therein. 

The blindness in so many instances to other than 
mere physical needs is pitiful to see, the limiting 
the universe with its infinite treasures of grandeur 


and beauty to a heap of perishable dust that the 


imagination, and lo! the well-worn footpath sud-| first strong wind may blow away. 


denly appears, the blue birds nest so secure in its 


I venture to lay down this assertion, (and I 


clump of hazels, the tall grass waves in the wind,! should be only too happy if it could be contro- 


vs 
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verted,) that the majority of fathers and mothers {anything in them but love and a dinner of herbs, 


in this enlightened country of ours are as ignorant 
of the real dispositions, characters, and needs of 
their children as they are of the interior of Ethi- 
opia. What to them is that Wonder Book, the 
child’s heart, traced with curious hyeroglyphies 
that only a father’s and mother’s love can rightly 
decipher? It is so near nothing that you could 
astonish them no more than by telling them such 
a thing exists. If in vain for them the tender | 
dawn touches with rosy fingers mouutain and val-| 
ley till they smile an answering smile of gladness, | 
if in vain for them the manifold voices of nature | 
proclaim through all the universe the power and 
goodness of God, we cannot but expect that the 
simple natures so pliant to their influence will al- 
most always be after their pattern. 

If parents, instead of furrowing their brows 
and cankering their hearts by too much anxiety | 
after wealth, paid more attention to the mind and 
heart culture of themselves and families, earth 
would boast many a shrine sacred to memory that 
is now a desolate ruin with unsightly weeds cling- 
ing to its walls, even though what call themselves | 
juman beings, do go in and out, and wake its| 
echoes with a dreary semblance of life. 

Give a child children’s books to read, amuse 
him with stories that will direct the opening and 
enquiring intellect into the channels ‘of truth and 
innocence, foster in him the love of woods and 
fields, of flowers and stars, unveil his understand- | 
ing to the wonders of nature, open his ears to her | 
delicate harmonies and you have given hima safe- 
guard that will never fail him, a reverent faith in| 
Deity that is better than a hundred labored creeds. 
Home, sanctified by those things becomes a Mecca, 
towards which the man prays through all his life 
pilgrimage, the magic shield that strengthens while 
it protects him in the battle of life. 

Rutn Crayne. 


— soo 


The Virtue of Fire-places. 

There is one luxury that we often wonder the) 
wealthy do not more frequently indulge in, viz: 
tire-places. Not the delicate little affairs, pigeon- 
holes of marble, with hearths like a sheet of im-| 
maculate letter paper; but great, broad, generous | 
fire-places, after the old-time fashion, “ when there | 
was giants in those days.” 

Make them of marble if you will, but let them 











that were completely furnished when the fire was 


built; we have seen luxurious apartmeuts all rose- 


wood and velvet, and for the matter of warmth, a 
perfect August, that were as bare of sunny com- 
fort, as a north wall in December. ‘They lacked 
everything in lacking an open-hearted fire. 

If people are not more apt to be generous—we 
think they are—who sit by a bright wood fire, 
they are certainly more cheerful, for it drives the 
shadows out of the dark corners of their hearts. 

We have seen worse company than a brisk fire 
on a broad hearth, when it sparkles and flashes 
and pours through the chimney’s smutty throat as 
red as the morning; worse preachers, when the 
firm wood falls apart, a great bed of rubies, and 


| when we read the changeful fancies as they glow 


and fade therein. 

The idea of boxing up a live friend like the 
fire, and hiding its cheerful countenance, may be 
pardoned to poverty, but it is inexcusable in 
wealth. Our “Castles in Spain” are built hard 
by an immense forest, filled with maple and hick- 
ory, beech and birch, and now and then a hem- 
lock, when we want a feu de joie of fireside 
musketry. ‘That forest belongs to us, and we have 
a small army of wood cutters, who have judicious- 
ly thinned the serried ranks, and sprinkled the 
whole area, here and there, with cord-wood; the 
yule logs are piled up together like enormous 
field-pieces, wherewith we shall brilliantly « carry ” 
many a Christmas day. 

Our Castle was built with direct reference to 
that forest; they are correlative terms. There is 
a fire-place as broad as a grand entrance, in that 
great hall; a fire-place in the turret chamber; a 
tire-place everywhere, and abundance of wood to 
\fillthem. You would think the moon was rising 
|to see the great red glow streaming from our open 
| doors out into the night. Nobody has the catarrh, 
jor the blues, or is forever catching a cold; the Cas- 
te is full of lungs and they play free. 
| We thought of the groves of the orange and palm, 
but our Castle was built where the Lord gives once 


a year of the treasures of His snow, and the drifts 


are heaped sometimes to the window sills, and the 
wind whistles now and then, out of the keen north 
and the pines grow in a night on the window 
panes. 
r. ©. 66 ce “>” . * Se 
We want this “to set off” the glory there is in 


jour fire-places; a frame work for the small sum- 
be as large as a liberal heart, and let there be a|mers we make out of the felled forest. 


Around 


grand pair of andirons within them, strong enough | those fire-places in winter nights, we gather friends, 
to sustain a back-log and a forestick, and a super-|and make circles more beautiful than Euclid ever 


structure, built up to the chimney’s throat, if you | swept. 


please. 


If June has its foliage, January has its 


| fire-places, and each is welcome for its beautiful 


And such piles of seasoned hickory and beach, | gifts —[B. F. Tayior. 


and maple, as they would have then—four-feet 
wood, to make “the winter of their discontent | 
most glorious summer.” How the blaze would| 
brighten their eyes, and warm their hearts as well | 
as their hands; how it would diffuse cheerfulness | 
as well as light, and how the spirits would go up| 
with the thermometers. 

We have seen cabins that never had much of! 


_ 27ee- 


Every girl who intends to qualify herself for 
marriage, should go through a course of cookery. 
Unfortunately, but few wives are able to dress 
anything but themselves. 

- annngitien 

Profusion restores to the public the wealth 

which avarice has detained from it for a time. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





The Grain and Flour trade in N. Y. teok a sudden rise last 
week in response to a demand for export, and large sales were 
made at prices ranging from $5.10 for fine Western, to $5.75 for | 
extra shipping brands of round hoop Ohio, for flour, ard from | 
$1.16 for Chicago Spring to $1.55 for white Kentucky wheat. } 

The Tribune reports a better quality of Beef cattle in the | 
market, and an advance in the price on the best beeves of half a} 
eent per pound, the range being from 64 to 104, average 814. 

The Hog trade is brisk at Louisville, and packers pay over $6 | 
for fair lots. At St. Louis, sales are made at $5.50 net, for 200 
lb. hogs. In Chicago live hogs sold for $4.50 for light, and $5.25 
for heavy. 

At Cincinnati sales range from $5.90 to $6, and the Market is | 
getting excited. The price of corn varies very much, in different 
localities. In the interior of the country prices are not above | 
25c., often lower. At St. Louis, 40 to 55c., according to quality. | 
At Cleveland 44c., Cincinnati 46c., Columbus 35¢ 

Butter is dull at the East, and sells for 12 to 18c. for Western. 


Cheese 8 to llc. | 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


| 
| 
| 





| 
All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica | 


tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : } 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direet plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed rrom, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subseribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 








QUGAR GROVE NURSERY, BARNESVILLE, 
Belmont Co., O. JAMES EDGERTON. | 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be 
inserted at TEN CENTS A LINE for each insertion, due in 
advance, except to regular and known responsible adver- 
tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line.— 
Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 
occupy in small type. A liberal discount on full page dis- 
played advertisements. 


A Complete Farmers’ Library ! 





I can furnish a few complete sets of the bound volumes of the 
Onto CuLtivarTor, for fourteen years, from 1845 to 1858 inclusive, 
which if called for very soon, will be sold for $6a set. This is 
the best chance to get a good library for a small price, ever of- 
fered to the farming public. Single vols. for 1858 now ready at 
75 cents each, in the office ; by mail, post paid, for $1. 


WILLIAM A. GILL, 


COLUMBUS, O., 





Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store ! 


EALER IN EVERY DESCRIPTION 


OF 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
FIELD, GRASS AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
— ALSO DEALER IN — 


GENERAL HARDWARE, 

FINE TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 
Nails, Glass, Sash, Putty, Brushes and Cordage, 
of all kinds, Guns, Pistols and Rigging, 
Wood and Willow Ware, 

Leather and Rubber Belting, Lace Leather, Rubber Hose and 
Packing, Cistern and Well Pumps, Well and Pump Chain, Wood 
and Iron Tubing. Wood and Iron Well Curbs, Hydraulic Rams, 
Horse Powers, Saw Mills, Star Corn and Cob Mills, Threshing 
Machines and Seperators, from 2 to 8 horse power, Reapers and 
Mowers, single or combined, from many of the best manufacto- 
ries, Garrett & Cottman’s Steel Plows, Field and Garden Rollers, 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, Steel Cultivators, Cutting Box in variety, 
Hand and Power Corn Shellers, from nine to seventy-five dollars 
each, Ox Yokes and Bows, a a superior article of each, Horse 
and Hand Hay Rakes, Garden Engines and Syringes, (Brass,) 
Root Pullers, Post Hole Augers, Chisels, Spoons and Rammers, 
Vegetable Cutters, Manure Drags, and a thousand other things 

too numerous to mention. Wholesale and Retail, 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 
Country merchants are requested to call and examine my 
stock WM. A. GILL. 
May 15. 





RENCH MERINO, SAXON, 


and crosses with Spanish and Wells 
foDickinson Sheep. Also full blood Suf- 
lk Hogs of the Morris and Stickney im- 
- Bred and for sale by G. W. POLLOCK, 
an. 1. 


Gratiot, Muskingum Co., O. 


NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND.—SILAS 
MERCHANT, Proprietor. R. M. N. TAYLOR, Manager. 





